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SAINT  DOUCELINE 

A  -paper  read  before  the  British  Branch  of  the 
International  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies ', 
March  1905. 

I  NEVER  heard  of  Saint  Douceline  till  a  short  time 
ago,  and  perhaps  some  of  you  shared  my  ignorance. 
I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  she  was  a  very  import- 
ant saint,  but  she  was  a  quite  genuine  one,  and  had 
some  significance  in  Franciscan  history.  Pilgrim- 
ages were  made  to  her  tomb,  and  miracles  wrought 
there  ;  her  relics  were  treasured  ;  an  office  was  sung 
in  her  honour  ;  and  her  legend  was  written  soon 
after  her  death.  But  the  community  she  formed 
took  a  name  that  grew  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church,  and  this  may  account  for  the  lapsing  of 
the  once  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  her  regular 
canonisation.  Nevertheless,  her  cult  lasted  for  well- 
nigh  three  hundred  years  in  Marseilles. 

The  authors   of  the   Acta    Sanctorum   make  no 
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mention  of  her  on  her  feast  day,  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember, and  only  name  her  among  the  Sancti 
prtetermissi  in  October,  confounding  her  even  with 
a  later  holy  lady,  St.  Rossolina  of  Villeneuve.  Yet 
Papenbroeck,  the  greatest  of  the  compilers,  would 
have  found  her  after  his  own  heart.  On  that 
romantic  journey  which  he  and  Henschen  made  in 
1660-61,  hunting  for  saintly  legends,  they  did  not 
linger  in  Provence  to  hear  the  last  echoes  of  her 
fame.  And  her  written  life,  which  they  would 
have  held  in  high  esteem,  was  at  that  moment 
resting  under  piles  of  dust  in  the  convent  library  of 
the  Minimes  of  Guiche,  whither  it  had  wandered 
far  beyond  the  interest  of  local  patriotism.  After 
the  Revolution  there  were  no  Minimes  at  Guiche. 
But  by  a  happy  accident  the  story  of  Saint  Douceline 
escaped  all  the  possible  kinds  of  destruction,  and 
knew  no  worse  fate  than  many  years'  neglect  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  where  it  was  deposited 
between  1820  and  1830.  The  savant,  Paul  Meyer, 
published  an  extract,  for  philological  purposes,  in 
his  Recueil  d'anciens  textes ;  Bartsch,  in  his  Chresto- 
mathle  Provenfale,  did  the  like,  and  then  Mar- 
seillaise patriotism  awoke.  The  Abb£  Alban6s,  a 
scholar  with  a  fine  feeling  for  the  spirit  of  his 
subject,  and  learned  in  the  ancient  history  of  his 
city,  brought  out,  in  1879,  the  Provencal  text,  with 
a  French  translation  and  admirable  notes.  But  was 
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his  book  ill-distributed,  or  was  it  over-weighted 
with  learning  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  Douceline  has 
not  yet  come  to  her  own.  Renan,  it  is  true,  de- 
voted a  lengthy  article  to  the  probable  author  of 
her  life,  Donna  Felipa  de  Porcellet  (Hist.  Lit., 
vol.  29),  but  it  is  not  one  of  his  happier  efforts; 
and  though  he  rather  over  than  under  estimates  the 
literary  and  spiritual  qualities  of  the  work,  calling 
it  "one  of  the  jewels  of  Franciscan  piety,"  and 
noting  its  analogies  with  the  Fioretti — which,  by 
the  way,  it  antedated — he  has  somehow  missed  the 
fine  flavour  of  Douceline  herself. 

Though  Douceline's  life  was  spent  in  devotion 
to  St.  Francis,  she  never  became  a  Clare — perhaps 
never  even  belonged  to  the  Third  Order — so  the 
Minorite  historians  do  her  honour  vaguely  and  in- 
accurately. The  good  gossip  Salimbene  is  the  first 
to  mention  her.  He  knew  all  about  her  raptures  ; 
but  my  imagination  refuses  to  believe  in  any  inter- 
course between  that  inquisitive,  happy-go-lucky, 
note-taking  genial  friar  and  the  retiring,  virginal 
ecstatic.  He  might  indeed  have  seen  her  rapt  in 
the  Minorite  Church  at  Marseilles,  as  others  did  : 
the  neighbourhood  was  full  of  her  fame  ;  and  he 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  her  brother  Hugh.  But 
Hugh  was  to  him  so  important  a  person — and  quite 
rightly — that  he  does  not  let  himself  linger  over 
Douceline.  Nor  does  he  tell  anything  of  the  early 
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history  of  the  remarkable  brother  and  sister  ;  and 
later  chroniclers  have  floundered  and  gone  de- 
liberately wrong  in  their  efforts  to  prove  them  of 
noble  origin.  They  have  mostly  declared  them  to 
be  scions  of  the  great  Proven5al  house  of  Sabran, 
which  they  were  not.  But  if  they  were  not  of 
the  Sabrans,  who  counted  saints  among  their 
members,  a  study  of  the  chronicles  of  the  Pro- 
vencal nobility — the  Histoire  Hero'ique^  for  instance 
— throws  no  light  on  their  family. 

Both  brother  and  sister  were  probably  born  at 
Digne  in  the  Basses-Alpes,  Hugh  being  much  the 
elder.  Douceline  was  born  about  1214  or  1215. 
Surely  some  will  be  inclined  to  her  for  her  very 
name's  sake.  Douceline  was  no  after-thought,  no 
<c  name  in  religion  ; "  her  parents  gave  it  to  her, 
and  in  spite  of  her  austerity  she  never  belied  it. 
Their  father  was  Berenger  de  Digne,  a  rich 
merchant,  and  their  mother,  Huguette  de  Barjols. 
After  her  mother's  death  she  and  her  father  went 
to  live  at  Hyeres.  Hugh  was  by  this  time  a  friar 
in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  that  place.  Father 
and  daughter  rilled  their  house  with  the  sick  and 
the  abandoned.  Berenger  found  them  by  the  road- 
side and  brought  them  home,  saying  to  Douceline, 
"  Daughter,  see  what  good  thing  I  have  brought 
thee."  I  need  not  tell  all  her  ascetic  apprentice- 
ship. It  is  ever  the  same.  From  the  first  she 
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was  consumed  by  that  mediaeval  passion  for  hardship 
— quite  as  strong  as  our  modern  passion  for  soft 
living — which  all  the  nobler  souls  of  her  age  experi- 
enced. Truly  the  contemplatives  entered  heaven 
by  no  primrose  path  !  She  was  rich  and  beautiful, 
and  while  she  lived  in  the  world  she  conformed 
graciously  to  the  more  innocent  of  its  ways.  You 
would  have  said  she  loved  soft  stuffs  and  gay 
colours.  But  under  these  she  wore,  with  a  smile, 
the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  penitential  tor- 
ture. "  She  forgave  her  body  nothing,"  says  her 
biographer. 

After  her  father's  death  she  was  in  doubt  as  to 
her  way  of  life.  Why,  with  her  great  devotion  to 
St.  Francis,  did  she  not  become  a  Clare  ?  There 
is  no  reason  suggested,  save  that  in  a  vision  she 
was  bidden  follow  another  path.  Arguments  and 
reasons  seemed  to  have  played  no  part  in  Dou- 
celine's  mind.  Instead,  she  saw  convincing  pic- 
tures ;  she  was  present  at  compelling  dramas. 
She  was  in  the  street  in  Hyeres  one  day,  with 
three  other  ladies,  when  she  met  two  humble 
women  dressed  in  black,  their  faces  covered  with 
linen  veils.  They  had  a  little  girl  with  them. 
They  greeted  her  joyfully.  "  Who  are  you,  and 
of  what  Order  ? "  asked  Douceline,  who  felt  a 
sudden  gladness  at  sight  of  them.  Then  the 
three  put  over  their  heads  certain  black  mantles 
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they  carried,  and  said  :  "  We  are  of  that  Order 
which  is  pleasing  to  God.  Follow  us."  With 
that  they  were  gone.  She  followed  them  in  vain. 
No  one  had  seen  them  go.  Yet  it  had  been  in  a 
wide  open  place. 

So  she  was  not  to  join  the  grey-frocked  Clares, 
she  learnt,  but  presumably  a  new  Order,  judging 
from  the  dress.  The  mantle,  it  was  revealed  to 
her,  was  a  symbol  of  the  Passion.  The  Holy 
Virgin  had  always  worn  such  a  mantle  after  the 
Crucifixion. 

But  I  think  her  brother  Hugh  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  her  decision.  About  this  time  Hugh 
went  away  to  Paris,  and  before  leaving,  he  bestowed 
her  with  the  Clares  at  Genoa.  When  he  came 
back  she  had  pondered  long  enough  over  her  vision 
to  reveal  it  and  to  ask  his  counsel  concerning  it. 

Hugh  was  a  tremendous  person.  Nowhere  in 
all  the  Minorite  Order  was  there  a  soul  more  de- 
voted to  St.  Francis.  But  he  had  that  quality  of 
independence,  in  thought  and  action,  which  was 
the  direct  legacy  of  the  spirit  of  the  Founder, 
though  the  Poverello  would  have  been  often 
alarmed  at  its  manifestations.  By  his  abilities  and 
devotion  he  had  risen  to  be  Provincial  of  Provence, 
and  at  one  time  he  might  have  attained  to  what 
dignity  he  liked.  But  he  gave  up  his  office  to  be 
simple  frate  again  in  the  convent  of  Hyeres,  appar- 
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ently  with  leave  to  wander  as  the  spirit  called  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  "intellectuals"  of  the  Order,  a 
friend  of  some  of  the  best  thinkers  and  reformers 
of  the  age — our  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
among  others — a  brooder  over  the  "  calamities  of 
the  time,"  foretelling  the  future  and  warning  men. 
He  wrote,  but  nothing  save  scraps  from  his  pen 
remains.  The  force  of  his  oratory  gave  him  a 
fame  throughout  Europe.  "  His  voice  was  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  or  like  the  swollen  waters 
of  a  cataract,"  says  Salimbene,  who  knew  him 
well.  In  debate  he  was  marvellous  and  formidable. 
Fiery,  fearless,  and  with  a  gift  of  clear  expression, 
he  never  shirked,  never  got  confused,  and  met  every 
blow  with  gladness.  His  feebler  adversaries  were 
entangled  in  the  play  of  his  brilliant  logic,  were 
tongue-tied  as  he  tightened  the  grip  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  could  only  wonder  when  he  summed 
up  his  triumphant  case  at  the  end.  Eternal  truth 
seemed  expressed  as  a  work  of  art.  Salimbene  tells 
some  good  stories  of  Hugh's  power  of  debate,  in 
his  lighter  moments,  his  tournaments  of  wit  and 
dialectics,  his  willingness  to  prove  anything — even 
that  the  sky  is  a  frying-pan. 

But  he  was  at  his  real  work  as  a  preacher,  a 
rouser  of  men.  Every  man  felt  a  shudder  go 
through  him  as  he  listened.  His  own  perfect 
disinterestedness  gave  him  the  right  to  chastise 
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worldly  prelates  with  the  scorpions  of  his  speech. 
At  Rome,  before  Pope  Innocent  IV.  and  the  Consis- 
tory, he  scourged  the  cardinals  for  their  pride, 
showing  them  their  lowly  origin  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  office. 

Like  many  of  the  spiritually  discontented  of  his 
time,  whose  hearts  burned  at  the  sight  of  evil  in 
high  places,  he  dreamed  of  the  dawn  of  a  reign  of 
peace  and  contemplation,  when  the  soul  of  humanity 
should  have  recognised  its  true  path  and  goal.  He 
was  a  great  Joachimite.  He  owned  all  the  books 
of  the  Abbot  of  Floris — owned  them  openly,  and 
discoursed  on  them  continually,  even  when  they 
had  begun  to  be  suspect.  In  their  strange  sym- 
bolic language,  their  prophecies  now  wrathful, 
now  encouraging,  their  perfervid  idealism,  his  soul 
found  its  true  food.  All  his  knowledge  of  public 
affairs — and  his  cell  at  Hyeres  was  a  cosmopolitan 
gathering-place — was  used  as  illustration  of  the 
Abbot's  prophecies,  and  as  text  for  his  continual 
discourse — "  Repent  !  repent  !  "  Hugh  was  an 
arch- heretic,  like  all  the  followers  of  the  Eternal 
Gospel  throughout  the  ages.  Fulfil  the  law,  keep 
its  commandments,  that,  purified  by  obedience  to 
the  Father,  ye  may  know  release  from  all  bonds, 
save  those  of  the  Spirit.  Love  shall  reign  upon  the 
earth  as  the  sole  and  ultimate  law,  and  ye  shall 
rest  in  everlasting  communion  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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"What  becomes  of  me?  "  cried  Holy  Church, 
slowly  awakening  to  the  full  meaning  of  the 
heresy.  The  University  of  Paris  thundered  at  the 
heretics — most  of  them  Franciscans.  Gerard  da 
Borgo  San  Donnino,  who  had  set  the  heresy  down 
in  written  words,  was  made  the  scapegoat,  and 
died  in  prison.  John  of  Parma,  the  great  Minister- 
General  of  the  Minorites,  was  deposed  for  his 
sympathy  with  the  heretics.  Salimbene,  who  had 
been  playing  with  the  Joachimite  theories  in  a 
mild  kind  of  way,  said  he  had  had  enough  of  the 
Eternal  Gospel.  Mother  Church  sat  firm  again 
upon  her  throne.  But  ere  the  heresy  was  rooted 
up,  it  scattered  seeds  that  have  borne  fruit  all  along 
the  ages.  The  Eternal  Gospel  is  well-named. 

Hugh  suffered,  too,  for  his  Joachimite  faith. 
Though  no  violent  measures  were  taken  against 
him,  it  made  him  many  enemies  ;  and  his  last 
days  were  embittered  by  the  deposition  and  exile 
of  the  friend  of  his  soul,  John  of  Parma,  and  the 
triumph  of  compromise  in  the  election  of  Bonaven- 
tura. 

Salimbene  saw  him  a  leader  of  a  band  of  in- 
tellectual Spirituals  at  Hyeres.  True  to  the 
Franciscan  spirit  of  freedom,  he  never  widely  en- 
couraged men  to  follow  his  own  chosen  way  of 
life  in  a  convent.  His  friends  here  dwelt  in  their 
own  houses,  dressed  like  other  men,  lived  with 
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simplicity,  and  were  devoted  to  St.  Francis  in  a 
purely  spiritual  sense.  They  crowded  to  his  cell 
of  an  evening  to  talk  with  him  and  listen.  These 
Nodes  franci scants,  or  rather  Nodes  joachimittey 
may  have  been  overlooked  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities — or  Hugh  may  have  seemed  too 
formidable  a  person  to  meddle  with  ;  for,  though 
a  teacher  of  intellectuals,  he  had  the  people  at  his 
back.  But  heresy  was  being  sown  there,  which 
fed  the  later  martyr  fires  of  Nimes  and  Avignon 
and  Carcassonne. 

So  little  did  Hugues  de  Digne  encourage  any 
but  the  most  stalwart  from  regular  entrance  to  his 
own  Order,  that  when  some  came  to  him  to  be 
enrolled — he  retained  the  right  of  enlistment  from 
his  Provincialship  days — he  cast  at  them,  "Go  to 
the  woods,  and  learn  to  live  on  roots,  for  the  time 
of  tribulation  is  at  hand."  And  because  some  of 
them  took  him  at  his  word,  and  formed  the 
wandering,  irregular  Order  of  the  Boscaioli — he 
had  said,  Andate  ai  boschi — all  the  irregularities  of 
these  were  cast  in  his  teeth,  and  he  was  called  their 
founder  and  inspirer. 

Much  beloved  of  his  intimates,  very  humble 
and  brotherly  to  young  inquirers,  he  was  un- 
flinching in  the  face  of  pride,  a  natural  scorner  of 
tyrants  and  of  luxurious  men.  In  the  best  known 
story  of  him — even  the  Minorite  chroniclers  all  tell 
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it — we  see  him  being  shown  a  very  fine  refectory 
in  a  house  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  asked  to 
admire  it.  The  servant  of  God  walks  along, 
measuring  its  dimensions  with  his  steps.  "What 
do  you  think  of  it?"  they  ask  proudly.  "It 
will  make  a  fine  stable  for  horses,"  he  answers 
grimly.  They  thought  him  only  ill-mannered  ; 
but  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  Templars 
were  suppressed,  some  fifty  years  or  so  later,  his 
words,  it  is  said,  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

Not  even  the  fair  fame  of  St.  Louis  could  shield 
him  from  the  outspoken  warnings  of  this  grim 
prophet.  That  the  king  loved  friars  and  kept 
them  about  him  was  commonly  accounted  a 
beautiful  and  creditable  fact.  But  Hugh  was  no 
sentimentalist.  Court  life  was  bad  for  friars. 
And  however  laudable  crusading  might  be,  what 
of  the  fair  land  of  France  meanwhile  ?  But  hear 
Joinville,  the  biographer  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  meet- 
ing of  king  and  prophet. 

"The  king  had  heard  mention  made  of  a 
Franciscan  friar  named  brother  Hugh,  and  because 
of  the  great  reputation  he  had,  he  sent  for  him  to 
hear  him  speak.  The  day  he  came  to  Hyeres  we 
looked  out  over  the  road  by  which  he  was  coming 
and  observed  that  a  great  crowd  of  men  and 
women  followed  him.  The  king  bade  him  preach. 
The  commencement  of  his  sermon  was  upon 
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monks,  and  he  spoke  after  this  manner  :  '  Sirs,' 
said  he, '  I  see  many  monks  at  the  king's  court  in 
his  company.'  And  after  these  words  he  con- 
tinued, *I,  the  foremost,  and  I  declare  that  they 
are  not  in  a  state  to  save  themselves,  or  the  Holy 
Scriptures  lie  unto  us,  which  cannot  lie.  For  the 
Holy  Scriptures  tell  us  the  monk  cannot  live  out 
of  his  cloister  without  deadly  sin,  any  more  than  a 
fish  can  live  out  of  water.  And  if  the  monks  who 
are  with  the  king  call  that  a  cloister,  I  tell  them 
it  is  the  largest  one  I  ever  saw,  for  it  extends  from 
this  side  of  the  sea  to  the  other.  If  they  affirm 
that  in  this  cloister  it  is  possible  to  lead  a  self- 
denying  life  to  save  their  soul,  upon  that  point  I 
do  not  believe  them,  especially  after  eating  with 
them  of  a  great  quantity  of  different  sorts  of  meat, 
and  drinking  wine  good  and  strong.  Wherefore 
I  am  certain  that  if  they  had  been  in  their  cloister, 
they  would  not  have  been  so  comfortably  off  as 
they  are  with  the  king.' 

"  In  his  sermon  he  taught  the  king  how  he 
ought  to  conduct  himself  if  he  would  be  loved  by 
his  people ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  sermon  he  said 
that  he  had  read  the  Bible  and  the  books  that  go 
along  with  the  Bible ;  and  that  he  had  never 
seen,  either  in  the  book  of  the  believers,  or  in  those 
of  the  unbelievers,  that  any  kingdom  or  lordship 
was  ever  lost,  or  passed  from  one  lord  to  another, 
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or  from  one  king  to  another,  except  from  want  of 
justice.  'Let  the  king  take  heed,  then,'  said  he, 
*  now  that  he  is  going  to  France,  to  do  justice  to 
his  people,  so  that  he  may  retain  God's  love,  and 
that  God  may  not  wrest  out  of  his  hands  the 
kingdom  of  France  during  his  lifetime.' 

"I  spoke  to  the  king  not  to  let  him  quit  his 
company  so  long  as  he  could  help  it ;  but  brother 
Hugh  would  do  nothing  to  oblige  the  king. 

"Then  the  king  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said, 
'  Let  us  go  again  and  ask  him '  ! 

"We  went  to  him,  and  I  said  to  him,  'Sir,  do 
what  my  lord  asks  of  you,  and  tarry  with  him  as 
long  as  he  remains  in  Provence.' 

"  But  he  replied  to  me  angrily  :  '  Certes,  sir,  I 
will  not  do  so,  but  will  go  where  it  will  be  more 
pleasing  unto  God  to  behold  me  than  in  the 
company  of  the  king.' 

"  He  stayed  one  day  with  us,  and  on  the  morrow 
went  away.  I  have  been  told  that  he  is  buried 
in  the  city  of  Marseilles,  where  he  works  many 
fine  miracles." 

Such  was  Hugues  de  Digne,  a  grim  guide  surely 
for  her  who  by  a  holy  pun  used  to  be  spoken  of  as 
Madonna  Sancta  Doucelina  de  Dinha  //'  qua  I  fan 
mot  dousa  e  digna  (laquelle  fut  moult  douce  et  digne.) 
Wholly  different  they  were  in  temperament  and 
intellectual  fibre,  but  straitly  bound  in  affection, 
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and  much  alike  in  their  indomitable  strength  of 
will. 

Hugh  seems  to  have  made  no  suggestion  she 
should  join  the  Clares.  I  think  his  pure  devotion 
to  St.  Francis  had  made  him  much  discontented 
with  the  whole  Minorite  Order,  already  misre- 
presenting its  Founder — and  this  was  but  a  few 
years  after  the  Founder's  death.  Else  why  did  he 
dream  of  a  coming  spiritual  Ordo  Catenatorum — 
which  never  came — beside  which  all  the  fame  of 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  was  to  pale  ?  But  in 
his  counsel  to  his  sister  he  seems  to  have  been 
mostly  influenced  by  practical  motives.  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  his  time  ;  a 
travelled  man,  too,  who  knew  of  experiments  in 
other  lands.  To  a  need  of  his  own  neighbourhood 
he  applied  one  of  these  foreign  experiments,  and  in 
doing  so  helped  to  fulfil  his  sister's  vision.  "  Those 
were  beguines  you  saw  in  the  street,"  he  said. 
"  Form  a  house  of  beguines." 

Beguines,  as  everybody  knows,  originated  in  the 
Low  Countries,  but  the  spirit  of  their  foundation 
was  slowly  spreading  southward.  They  took  no 
perpetual  vows.  They  lived  in  communities  for 
spiritual  edification,  and  engaged  in  organised  works 
of  charity.  But  they  might  go  back  to  the  world, 
might  even  marry,  and  were  free  to  administer 
their  own  property.  For  many  unprotected  young 
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women,  and  for  widows,  the  beguinages  provided 
a  kindly  shelter  and  a  wholesome  purpose  in 
life  ;  and  were  a  sensible  compromise  between  the 
cloister  and  the  freedom  of  ordinary  society.  There 
were  beghards  too,  as  well  as  beguines,  members 
of  a  trade  frequently  gathering  themselves  into  a 
religious  guild.  But  before  long  the  names  of 
beguine  and  beghard  became  synonymous  with 
heretic.  All  the  advanced  religious  speculation  of 
the  age  found  adherents  in  them.  And  there  were 
tales  of  loose  living  in  their  communities  which 
were  perhaps  not  all  scandal.  In  course  of  time 
they  were  suppressed. 

But  Douceline  was  not  speculative.  She  was 
a  stern  disciplinarian,  too ;  and  the  freedom  of 
running  to  and  fro  between  the  beguinage  and 
the  world  was  never  permitted  in  Provence. 

Hugh  saw  in  such  an  institution  the  answer  to 
a  real  social  need.  These  were  troublous  times  in 
Provence,  and  many  young  women  or  widows  of 
fortune  needed  an  asylum,  or  the  support  of 
organised  authority  for  their  works  of  charity. 
The  Clare  houses  did  not  provide  for  the  needs  of 
those  unwilling  to  take  perpetual  vows,  or  who 
preferred  to  retain  the  administration  of  their  own 
wealth. 

Douceline  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity 
publicly  before  her  brother  in  Hyeres.  Great 
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Provencal  ladies  flocked  after  her  ;  and  they  were 
soon,  installed  with  her  in  a  house  outside  Hyeres, 
near  the  streamlet  of  Roubaud.  There  and  in 
their  later  habitations  they  were  always  known  as 
the  Ladies  of  Roubaud. 

It  was  the  simplest  of  vows  they  took.  We  have 
the  Rule — if  so  it  can  be  called — as  it  was  in  John 
XXII. 's  time.  They  had  to  obey  the  mother  while 
they  lived  in  the  house.  They  signed  away  no 
liberty  to  leave  the  convent  or  to  marry,  though  it 
seems  that  most  of  those  who  entered  remained  for 
life,  the  freer  Flemish  and  German  beguines  being  far 
away,  and  Douceline  ever  present  with  her  ascetic 
example.  They  retained  full  rights  over  their 
own  property ;  and  that  some  of  them  engaged 
in  commercial  speculations  is  proved  by  existing 
documents.  But  Douceline  bound  herself  by  an 
unframed  rule  of  strict  austerity.  No  Clare  was 
ever  more  firmly  devoted  to  Lady  Poverty.  Her 
public  vow  she  interpreted  as  separating  her 
entirely  from  the  world,  though  that  did  not  mean 
from  the  society  of  human  beings  outside  her 
convent.  Many  ot  the  sisters  would  have  imitated 
her,  but  Hugh  refused  to  allow  them  to  pledge 
themselves.  The  house  was  soon  shifted  to  within 
the  walls  ;  and  some  years  after  it  seemed  time  to 
form  a  new  one  in  Marseilles.  The  Marseilles 
house  took  the  same  name  of  Roubaud,  and  became 
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the  principal  one.  Douceline  migrated  to  it,  and 
managed  both.  There  never  were  any  others. 

The  houses  were  peopled  by  women  of  all  ages  : 
widows,  young  women,  married  women,  little 
girls,  and  some  servants  attached  to  particular 
beguines.  Very  douce  et  dlgne  she  was,  but  ruling, 
when  there  was  need,  with  a  rod  of  iron.  After 
all  she  was  Hugh's  sister.  Her  confessor  said  she 
had  never  purposed  anything  she  had  not  carried 
out.  There  are  words  of  hers  quoted  that  sound 
very  cruel  in  our  soft  ears.  But  also  there  was 
a  natural  gaiety  in  her  that  asceticism  never 
effaced,  and  her  kindliness  grew  with  time.  From 
humility  they  built  no  church  of  their  own,  but 
used  that  of  the  Minorites.  Neither  did  they  sing 
the  office,  nor  had  they  any  subtlety  of  learning, 
nor  anything  by  which  their  pride  might  be  lifted 
up.  And  in  the  road  of  humility  she  walked  first. 
Not  even  a  child  might  kneel  to  her. 

When  trouble  came  it  was  from  without.  The 
shake  to  the  foundations  of  Roubaud  probably  took 
place  just  after  Hugh's  death,  about  1255.  The 
withdrawal  of  his  strong  protection  was  not  the 
only  cause.  All  Marseilles  was  troubled.  Since 
the  return  of  Charles  of  Anjou  from  the  East  in 
1250,  there  had  been  war  between  him  and  the 
city.  The  struggle  lasted  till  1257,  when  Charles 
was  victor,  and  the  independence  of  the  commune 
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crushed.  The  poor  Ladies  of  Roubaud  became  in- 
volved in  the  quarrel,  probably  because  of  their 
friendship  with  the  Franciscan  friars,  who  seem  to 
have  been,  as  they  generally  were,  on  the  popular 
side.  At  least  nothing  else  would  explain  the 
wrath  of  the  Count  against  them,  a  wrath  so 
terrible  that  no  frate  dared  approach  him.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  Hugh,  from  the  neighbouring 
convent  of  Hyeres,  had  shown  his  sympathy  with 
the  opponents  of  tyranny.  He  was  closely  con- 
cerned with  Marseilles  public  affairs ;  and  his 
sentiments  are  clearly  enough  expressed  in  his 
warning  to  St.  Louis,  already  quoted.  The 
Church  party  would  groan  over  Hugh's  heresies 
and  over  the  looseness  of  the  bonds  that  kept  the 
Roubaud  ladies  together.  <(  It  isn't  any  Order  at 
all,"  they  would  say. 

Poor  Douceline  went  through  much  tribulation, 
till  her  brother's  great  friend,  John  of  Parma,  the 
Minister-General,  came  to  Marseilles.  It  must 
have  been  shortly  before  his  own  fall,  when  the 
murmurs  of  the  relaxed  Franciscans  were  surging 
round  him,  that  Douceline  opened  her  heart  to 
him.  As  the  head  of  the  Franciscan  Order  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  say,  "Join  the  Clares. 
There  you  will  be  safe.  Besides,  there  is  no  better 
Order  anywhere."  On  the  contrary,  he  recognised 
the  special  use  of  Roubaud,  and  blessed  the  enter- 
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prise.  Full  of  the  spirit,  he  placed  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  saint,  and  with  great  ardour  he  said : 
"  Keep  fast,  daughter,  to  the  work  to  which  you 
have  set  your  hand.  Seek  nothing  else.  You 
have  no  concern  with  any  other  Order.  .  .  .  The 
Lord  hath  planted  you  in  this  estate."  And  her 
weakness  vanished.  She  encouraged  her  ladies, 
saying,  "  All  the  other  Orders  have  a  fast  Rule  ; 
but  your  only  bond  is  love  !  " 

Then  the  Countess  of  Provence  dreamt  a  dream 
of  a  beguine.  A  happy  deliverance  of  her  coming 
child  could  be  brought  about  by  the  intercession  of 
this  beguine,  and  by  no  one  else,  she  learnt.  The 
Count  inquired  for  the  beguine,  and  rumour  pointed 
to  Douceline,  who  was  sent  for  to  the  Court  at 
Aix.  "  Yes,  that  is  she,"  said  the  Countess,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  her.  The  saint  became  god-mother 
to  the  new  babe,  and  thus  began  her  intimacy 
with  the  Court  of  Provence  and  her  fame  there. 
"  And  for  love  of  her  the  Count  took  back  the 
frail  and  the  whole  Order  into  his  favour.  .  .  .  And 
thus  the  wrath  of  the  Count,  that  no  wit  of  man 
could  assuage,  all  rolled  away  before  the  simplicity 
of  the  humble  Douceline." 

And  so  with  the  favour  and  the  interest  of  the 
Court  and  the  gratitude  of  thefrati,  Roubaud  went 
on  and  flourished.  The  devotion  of  the  sisters  to 
the  mother  grew  till  they  would  fain  have  imitated 
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her  in  every  privation.  She  would  not  let  them, 
but  went  her  own  hard  way  alone,  and  kept  them 
to  the  mejana  paupertat  designed  for  them.  She 
owned  literally  nothing  of  her  own.  When  she 
changed  her  clothes  she  begged  her  daughters  to 
lend  her  garments  for  the  love  of  the  Lord.  One  of 
her  ladies,  the  noble  Felipade  Porcellet,her  future 
biographer,  saw  the  mother  suffering  from  want  of 
care  and  comfort.  She  was  very  rich  and  full  of 
pity.  On  her  knees  she  begged  her  to  take  from 
her  purse.  The  holy  mother  thanked  her 
graciously,  but  said,  "  God  keep  me,  Donna 
Felipa,  from  breaking  my  vow  of  holy  poverty. 
I  do  not  think  I  should  be  loyal  to  it  if  I  had 
someone  to  provide  for  my  needs." 

There  are  many  talcs  of  her  soft-heartedness. 
Indeed,  her  daughters  hardly  dared  tell  her  of  cases 
of  distress  which  might  not  be  all  relieved.  And 
she  wept  for  sinners  as  if  she  herself  had  borne  them 
in  the  Lord.  Like  her  master,  St.  Francis,  she  had 
pity  on  the  creatures.  She  could  not  bear  to  know 
of  beasts  or  birds  suffering  or  captive.  Folk  would 
bring  her  little  live  birds,  seeking  to  please  her. 
When  she  had  looked  at  them  with  delight  for  a 
little  while,  her  mind  was  lifted  to  the  skies,  and 
she  let  them  fly  away,  with,  "  Now  praise  the 
Lord  that  made  you." 

As  years  grew,  everything  she  heard,  saw, or  did, 
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fed  the  flame  of  her  visions.  "  The  fervent  love 
which  the  true  friend  of  God,  Madonna  Santa 
Douceline,  felt,  who  can  tell  ?  For  she  was  so 
founded  on  the  love  of  God,  that  when  she  heard 
speak  of  it,  she  was  straightway  moved  and  en- 
flamed  that  her  body  and  her  flesh  gave  sign  of  the 
fire  burning  within  her  heart.  All  this  world  was 
to  her  but  as  a  representation  of  God,  and  in  the 
fair  things  of  Nature  she  contemplated  the  supreme 
beauty.  In  melodies  she  heard  the  sweet  breath- 
ing of  God,  and  she  rejoiced  in  all  the  works  of  the 
Lord.  Never  was  greater  affection  than  hers,  and 
by  the  sovereign  love  she  bore  to  God,  she  was 
bound  to  every  creature,  for  all  creatures,  she  knew, 
had  one  Creator."  Here  is  the  pantheism  of  St. 
Francis. 

In  Douceline's  ecstasies  there  is  always  some  trace 
of  the  southern  dramatic  and  pictorial  tempera- 
ment. Douceline  is  the  artist,  the  poet-dramatist 
of  visionaries.  Rapt  in  her  sorrow  for  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  she  sees  His  wounds  and  cries  im- 
petuously, "  Who  did  it  ? "  "  The  traitors  at  My 
table,"  comes  the  answer.  She  has  visions  which 
anticipate  the  quattro-cento  pictures  of  Paradise. 
Here  is  one  of  them.  In  the  middle  is  a  high  hill. 
The  summit  is  rounded  and  pathless,  and  on  it  sits 
the  Mother  of  God  all  alone.  The  Holy  Ghost 
leads  the  spirits  of  the  blest  up  the  lower  slopes 
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of  the  hill  by  a  narrow  path.  They  sing  Sanctus  ! 
Sanctus  !  on  the  way,  till  they  reach  and  kneel  at 
a  hedge  of  lilies  that  encircles  the  holy  summit 
which  no  human  foot  may  tread. 

In  raptures  she  sometimes  found  the  answers 
to  the  holy  riddles  with  which  they  plied  her. 
"Sister  Douceline,"  said  a  friar  once,  a  learned 
reader  from  Paris,  "  tell  me,  what  is  the  soul  ? " 
"  Brother,"  she  answered,  "  why  do  you  ask  such  a 
thing  of  a  simple  woman  like  me  r "  But  he  per- 
sisted. Then  her  spirit  departed  from  them,  and 
when  it  came  back  to  earth  she  said,  "  What  is  the 
soul  ?  The  mirror  of  the  majesty  divine,  and 
God  has  set  His  mark  upon  it."  When  she  had  no 
answer  she  was  silent.  No  one  was  less  of  a 
charlatan — though  she  had  temptations.  A  great 
man  of  Lombardy  begged  her  to  reveal  to  him 
something  important  for  his  future.  "  I  am  but  a 
sinner,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of 
God."  He  promised  to  heap  riches  on  her  house. 
Roubaud  might  have  had  a  perpetual  endowment 
if  she  had  played  the  prophet  by  a  little  word- 
juggling.  But  "she  did  not  know  the  way  of 
deceit,"  and  he  went  from  her  sad. 

Had  Master  Eckhart  known  Douceline — as  he 
knew  many  German  beguines — he  would  have 
seen  his  dreams  of  the  creature  drawn  all  into  the 
Eternal  almost  fulfilled,  but  by  another  road  than 
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his.  The  German  mystics  of  the  time  mounted 
on  wings  of  metaphysical  speculation  into  such 
thin  air  that  their  God  became  almost  unthinkable. 
"  God  is  a  nothingness,"  they  said,  u  He  is  beyond 
thought,  beyond  name."  Not  so  the  God  of  the 
Franciscan  mystics — save  Jacopone  in  his  Oriental 
mood.  Not  so  the  poet-visionaries  of  the  South, 
whose  imaginative  faculties  seem  to  save  them 
from  annihilation  in  the  upper  air.  Their  love  of 
the  creatures — though  creatures  of  a  world  they 
fled  from — gave  their  visions  a  concrete  reality 
from  which  the  painters  borrowed.  Imagination 
and  understanding  of  both  earthly  and  heavenly 
things  were  in  her  but  modes  of  love.  Her  brother 
spoke  of  her  intelligence  as  an  intelligence  of  the 
affections. 

Who  better  than  Doucelinecan  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  her  time  and  ours  ?  Here  were  two 
households  with  all  sorts  of  inmates  and  most  vary- 
ing needs  ;  and  the  responsible  head  might,  at  any 
moment,  unwarned,  be  absent  at  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise !  Conceive  of  some  great  college  or  institution 
to-day,  the  principal  of  which  should  be  equally 
absorbed,  say,  in  intellectual  speculation.  She 
would  be  respectfully  requested  not  to  waste  her 
time  in  the  lower  regions  of  administration.  But 
it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Douceline  to 
give  up  her  post,  nor  to  the  beguines  that  they 
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needed  another  kind  of  head.  In  fact,  they  needed 
no  other  kind  of  head.  And  Roubaud  flourished 
under  such  a  rule.  That  is  the  real  matter  for 
our  wonder. 

The  Roubaud  ladies,  as  I  have  said,  used  the 
church  of  the  Brothers  Minor  ;  and  as  her  spiritual 
exercises  there  were  wont  to  breed  ecstasy,  she 
became  the  object  of  much  vulgar  curiosity.  This 
distressed  her  for  long.  When  she  heard  she  had 
been  watched  she  begged  the  Lord  to  confound 
her  in  the  face  of  men,  that  she  might  never  know 
pride  for  His  wonderful  favours.  It  was  a  gross, 
gaping  kind  of  wonder  she  inspired  in  many. 
Whoso  could  find  her  suspended  in  some  chapel 
and  measure  the  distance  of  her  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  say  whether  she  was  supported  by  one 
big  toe  or  two,  was  a  proud  man.  The  folk 
crowded  round  her,  pushing  for  a  good  place,  the 
fratl  vainly  trying  to  keep  them  off.  Afterwards 
the  sisters  took  the  precaution  of  shutting  the 
chapel  gates.  The  gates  were  nearly  broken 
under  the  weight  of  climbing  men  and  women. 
Other  simple  folk  who  saw  these  signs  of  her 
mysterious  absences  from  the  world  of  sense,  would 
go  away  happy  if  they  had  kissed  the  soles  of  her 
blessed  feet.  Ailing  folk  came  to  be  cured. 
Raymond  du  Puy  lay  with  his  head  under  her 
raised  feet,  and  after  that  had  no  longer  a  bad  head. 
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Poor  Douceline  struggled  hard  against  the  on- 
coming of  the  rapture.  She  tore  her  hands  till 
they  bled,  that  pain  might  keep  her  to  the  earth. 
There  were  people  much  concerned  to  know  she 
was  not  shamming  ;  and  their  tests  were  rough 
and  cruel.  They  pricked  her  with  needles.  A 
woman  rammed  a  bodkin  into  her.  The  most 
brutal  of  the  testers  was  the  Count  of  Provence. 
By  this  time  she  was  in  great  esteem  at  Court ;  but 
Charles  wished  to  make  sure  there  was  no  humbug 
about  her.  So  hearing  she  was  in  ecstasy  one  day, 
he  had  a  quantity  of  molten  lead  thrown  down  on 
her  feet  !  She  made  no  sign,  she  did  not  hurry 
back  to  earth  ;  but  when  at  last  she  returned,  her 
suffering  was  intense,  and  she  could  not  walk. 
Then,  we  may  suppose,  Charles  cheerfully  agreed 
that  her  holiness  was  worthy  of  his  high 
patronage. 

It  may  be  broadly  said  that  the  impulse  which 
would  set  a  poet's  fire  alight,  sent  Douceline  of  a 
surety  to  the  skies.  Beauty,  in  whatever  shape  it 
came  to  her  in  her  hard  life,  lifted  her  soul  to  what 
was  to  her  the  home  of  beauty.  And  however  great 
her  hardships,  at  least  she  could  see  the  sky  and 
walk  in  a  garden.  The  spring  visited  her,  birds 
sang,  mass  was  sung  in  the  choir.  And  all  beauty 
raised  her  beyond  herself.  Was  she  so  starved  on 
her  sensuous  side  that  the  commonest  sign  of 
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Nature's  kindness  made  her  drunk  ?  Or  was  her 
sensuous  nature  so  splendidly  endowed  that  she 
felt  in  all  its  divine  intensity  what  coarser  eyes  and 
ears  pass  by  ?  Out  of  doors  one  day  with  her 
sisters,  she  heard  a  bird's  note.  "  What  a  lonely 
song  !  "  she  said  ;  and  the  song  drew  her  straight- 
way to  God.  Did  they  bring  her  a  flower,  its 
beauty  had  a  like  effect.  The  music  of  the  Mass 
recalled  her  to  the  heavenly  choirs ;  and  soon  poor 
Douceline — who  seems  to  have  had  a  loyal  feeling 
of  citizenship  to  our  earth  below — dared  only  hear 
low  mass,  and  in  private.  She  no  longer  received 
the  communion  on  the  great  festivals,  but  by  her- 
self on  the  eve.  Yet  without  melody  or  beautiful 
shapes,  the  raptures  came  on.  As  with  the  blessed 
Giles,  her  companions  learnt  there  were  holy  names 
so  full  of  meaning  to  her  that,  uttered  in  her  hear- 
ing, they  were  as  ladders  lowered  from  the  skies  to 
bid  her  mount.  And  when  she  returned  it  was, 
like  Giles,  with  a  sigh.  Of  an  evening  in  church 
she  remained  rapt  so  long  that  the  beguines  had 
to  take  home  their  reverend  mother  by  torchlight. 
To  her  the  absence  seemed  but  a  fleeting  moment, 
"  Meum  modicum"  she  would  say,  "  meum 
modicum.9' 

Her  raptures  took  such  dramatic  form  that 
watchers  could  follow  the  part  she  played  in 
another  life  than  theirs.  She  had  been  praying  in 
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church  one  day  when  suddenly  she  rose  up  crying, 
"  See  you,  see  you,  it  is  St.  Francis  !  See  how  they 
fight  against  him."  (The  rumours  of  the  dissensions 
in  the  Order  had  reached  Roubaud,  and  naturally 
Hugh's  sister  was  on  the  side  of  the  zelanti.} 
"  But  for  certain  he  will  win  the  field.  By  the 
Lord's  seal  on  him  he  will  make  all  his  enemies 
afraid.  He  comes!  He  comes!"  she  cried, 
"  with  his  oriflamme  displayed,  the  Gonfalonier  of 
Christ,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Supreme  King,  with 
which  he  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  host  of 
the  Lord."  Her  face  shone  with  a  divine  glad- 
ness. 

Indeed,  this  power  of  compelling  onlookers  to 
join  in  the  sacred  mysteries  in  which  she  was 
playing  a  part,  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
her.  Once  she  went  through  the  church  of  the 
frati  in  ecstasy,  lifted  from  the  ground,  singing 
the  office  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady. 
The  brothers  in  the  choir  hearing  her  were  forced 
to  leave  off  their  own  singing  and  join  in 
hers,  accompanying  her  with  awe  along  her 
course. 

But  it  was  in  the  time  when  she  no  longer 
dared  go  to  church  that  she  had  the  ecstasy  that 
constrained  her  sisters  most  powerfully.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Ascension  they  went  to  Vespers,  leaving 
her  in  the  garden  sitting  under  a  tree.  On  their 
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return  she  was  still  sitting  there,  but  her  spirit  had 
travelled  away.  They  waited  in  awe  in  the 
garden,  but  she  did  not  come  back  to  them.  The 
bells  of  Sauveterre  rang  the  curfew,  but  she  did 
not  come  back.  "  We  must  take  her  out  of  the 
chill  air,"  they  said  ;  and  they  would  have  led  her 
in  to  the  dormitory.  But  just  then  she  rose  and 
walked  in  silence  to  the  house,  her  upturned  eyes 
seeing  none  of  them.  In  the  dormitory  she  knelt 
before  some  relics,  then  got  up  and  walked  proces- 
sionally  to  and  fro,  up  and  down  the  room,  singing 
a  wonderful  song  not  of  this  world.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  song  were  devouring  her  altogether  and 
sucking  the  marrow  of  her  bones.  The  words  were 
strange  to  them :  they  caught  only  Novell  Jhesus, 
or  Nova  Jhesu,  and  Nova  Jherusalem  nova  civitas 
sancta.  It  was  all  strange  to  them.  But  they  were 
impelled  to  follow  her  processionally  with  lighted 
tapers,  their  hearts  full  of  such  consolation  as  can 
never  be  told.  And  all  believed  that  she  was 
looking  on  heaven,  and  that  great  things  were 
being  revealed  to  her.  By  her  right  hand  uplifted 
she  showed  she  was  in  the  Sovereign  Presence. 
When  she  paused,  she  circled  her  arm  round  her 
head  with  an  air  of  great  authority,  thus  indicating 
the  marvellous  diadem  of  God. 

So  she  had  the  power  of  bringing  everyone  who 
looked  on  her  in  ecstasy,  at  least  to  the  threshold 
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of  the  place  she  had  entered.  In  rapture  she  told 
of  the  wonderful  Round  Table  at  which  all  the 
faithful  should  sit  down.  So  fine  a  picture  of 
heavenly  chivalry  did  she  paint,  that  a  little  novice 
called  out,  "  Donna,  donna,  shall  I  sit  down  at 
that  table  ?  "*  "  Yea,  my  daughter,  thou  shalt  be 
there." 

Her  influence  extended  far  beyond  the  convent 
walls.  The  Count — after  his  brutal  tests  of  her 
sincerity — conceived  a  real  affection  and  respect 
for  her.  When  the  crown  of  Sicily  was  offered 
him,  he  consulted  Douceline  on  the  point.  And  I 
regret  to  say  she  told  him  it  was  God's  will  he 
should  accept.  Only,  he  was  to  feel  no  pride  in 
the  position,  but  to  keep  a  humble  heart  and  deal 
justly.  Douceline  watched  his  conduct  as  King  of 
Sicily,  and  was  not  satisfied.  She  wrote  letters  of 
warning  to  him  time  after  time,  telling  him  God 
had  still  twigs  in  His  garden  to  punish  him.  And 
she  wrote  things  he  had  thought  were  hidden  from 
all  men.  But  after  her  death  he  forgot  her  warn- 
ings— and  suffered  accordingly.  History  tells  the 
tales  of  his  quarrel  with  Aragon,  the  revolt  of  his 
brother,  the  imprisonment  of  his  son,  and  the 
Sicilian  Vespers. 

And  so  her  life  drew  on  to  its  end.  She  was  not 
too  awesome  for  her  sisters.  She  had  winning 
ways.  The  very  miracles  related  of  her  have  a 
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homely,  kindly  savour.  Fulk  de  Ramabuelle, 
the  notary,  brings  his  ailing  horse  to  Roubaud. 
Douceline  strokes  it  with  her  pitying  hands  and  it  is 
cured.  The  flour-box  of  the  convent  is  empty, 
and  they  have  given  all  their  money  away.  But 
she  has  a  care  for  the  household  needs,  and  it  is 
filled  betimes. 

After  a  long  ecstasy,  during  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  everything  seemed  renewed  in  her, 
even  her  outer  person,  and  they  knew  it  for  a 
signal  of  her  going.  On  the  seventh  day  of  her 
illness,  and  after  three  days  of  ecstasy,  she  died. 
The  door  of  Roubaud  was  not  closed  all  that 
night.  The  folk  crowded  in  to  touch  her.  The 
frati  watched  along  with  the  Ladies  of  Sion,  leav- 
ing her  sisters  to  their  grief.  When  they  dressed 
her  for  the  grave  they  found  nothing  of  her  own 
to  cover  the  body.  The  sheets  of  her  bed  were 
not  her  own.  One  of  the  beguines  took  off  her 
robe  and  covered  the  dead  mother  with  it.  Every- 
thing used  for  the  funeral  was  lent. 

A  great  mob  came  next  day  to  touch  her  and 
get  scraps  of  her  clothing.  The  poor  body  was  in 
danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces.  A  J rate  nearly  lost 
his  arm  in  defending  it,  and  the  town  authorities 
had  to  be  called  in.  It  was  twice  translated  when 
newer  churches  were  built,  each  time  with  greater 
honour. 
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Miracles,  of  course,  were  many  at  her  tomb, 
and  wrought  by  her  relics.  There  was  the  very 
wicked  man  who  went  mad  out  of  sheer  wicked- 
ness. He  would  never  have  gone  near  Douceline's 
shrine  of  his  own  accord  ;  but  his  friends  sewed 
relics  of  her  in  his  clothes,  and  he  changed  and 
changed  till  he  led  a  life  altogether  irreproachable. 
Dead,  she  became  the  special  hope  and  remedy  of 
weary  and  disconsolate  souls,  who  turned  to  her, 
the  little  sweet  saint  of  Provence. 

To  her  daughters  she  appeared  many  times. 
They  felt  the  presence  of  the  mother,  heard  her 
come  and  go.  She  was  with  them  in  quiet 
moments.  Noise  banished  her.  And  in  their 
great  joy  they  looked  one  at  another,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  bore  each  other's  hearts  in 
their  bodies.  Then  the  mother  went,  and  with 
her  their  joy.  But  the  doubting  beguines,  who  had 
disbelieved  in  her  sanctity,  repented. 

About  her  canonisation  there  was  much  talk. 
Sworn  evidence  regarding  her  charity,  her  spiritual 
wisdom,  her  ecstasies  and  her  miracles  was  given 
before  Donna  Felipa  de  Porcellet  and  others. 
There  were  objectors,  of  course.  Some  said, 
"  Who  is  this  Douceline  ?  To  what  Order  does  she 
belong  ?  "  A  dream  of  one  of  the  beguines  was  held 
to  answer  that.  She  saw  the  holy  mother  in 
Paradise,  in  the  outer  circle.  All  the  well-authen- 
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ticated  saints  came  and  questioned  her  as  she  sat. 
Who  was  she  ?  To  what  Order  did  she  belong  ? 
"  I  lived  under  the  Rule  of  St.  Francis,"  she 
answered.  "  Then  why  do  you  wear  a  black 
robe  instead  of  the  habit  of  St  Clare  ? "  They 
seemed  to  doubt  her  eligibility  for  the  inner  circles. 
Then  the  Lord  of  all  came  and  said  out  of  His  kind 
heart,  "  I  know  her.  She  is  of  an  Order  that  I 
love.  I  have  it  in  My  keeping.  It  follows  the  Rule 
of  St.  Francis."  And  He  took  her  with  Him  as 
one  whom  He  had  bought  with  a  great  price. 

The  storm  that  rose  against  the  beguines  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  Germany  scattered  her  chances 
of  canonisation.  The  Roubaud  houses,  that  had 
little  in  common  with  the  free  communities  of  the 
north,  save  their  name,  were  shaken.  By  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Vienne  they  were  sup- 
pressed. They  struggled  into  life  again  by  the 
encouragement  of  Pope  John  XXII. — even  that 
keen  heresy-hunting  pontiff  found  nothing  dan- 
gerous about  the  Provence  ladies.  But  the  scatter- 
ing had  been  fatal  to  their  maintenance.  They 
were  weaker  when  they  came  together  again,  and 
in  1414  the  Roubaud  houses  were  closed,  because 
it  seemed  their  work  was  done. 

Douceline's  life  was  written  by  one  of  the 
beguines  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
D'Albanes  holds  that  it  was  read  for  the  first  time 
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at  her  fete,  ist  September  1297.  It  was  written 
for  the  edification  of  the  Roubaud  ladies,  to  be 
read  in  the  convent,  and  with  the  secondary  purpose 
of  paving  the  way  for  her  canonisation.  The 
writer  used  the  Marseillaise  dialect  of  Provencal. 
The  existing  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
is  a  copy  by  a  Dominican,  who  signs  himself 
Jacobus  Peccator,  of  about  the  date  of  1316. 
D'Albanes  has  made  out  a  convincing  case  for 
Felipa  de  Porcellet  being  the  authoress.  She  was 
Douceline's  right  hand  at  Marseilles,  and  after  her 
death  head  of  both  houses.  Donna  Felipa  de 
Porcellet,  Dame  D'Artignose,  was  a  member  of  a 
rich  and  noble  Provencal  family.  Her  brother 
Guillaume  was  Chamberlain  of  Charles  I.  of  Sicily, 
who  called  him  son  cher  chevalier  fannlier  et  fidele. 
The  uprightness,  justice,  and  mildness  of  his  rule 
had  its  reward,  for  he  was  the  only  Frenchman 
who  escaped  massacre  in  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

Whoever  wrote  the  life,  it  is  literature,  and 
exquisite  in  parts.  The  familiar  daily  life  of 
Douceline  is  pictured  simply  and  sympathetically, 
and  the  writer  shows  a  fine  sense  of  the  rarer  qualities 
of  the  ecstatic — that  poet  straying  among  lazar- 
houses,  chapels  and  cloisters,  homesick  for  her 
native  country,  clamouring  at  its  doors,  yet  with 
kindness  in  her  heart  for  our  land  here  below. 
Of  her  book  the  writer  says:  "Whatever  good 
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be  in  it  should  not  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the 
wisdom  and  intelligence  of  her  who  wrote  it  j  for 
she  has  set  down  many  things  which,  for  want  of 
wit,  she  does  not  understand.  In  truth,  the 
person  is  rude  and  uncouth  and  without  any 
learning.  But  the  Master  of  Truth  has  had  the 
chief  part  in  the  making  of  it." 

In  an  outburst  of  patriotism  she  calls  to  Pro- 
vence to  rejoice,  for  it  has  borne  a  saint. 

Well,  the  lives  of  Saint  Douceline  and  her 
brother  Hugh  will  serve,  as  well  as  most  others,  to 
suggest  a  question  which  members  of  Franciscan 
societies,  such  as  this,  would  do  well  to  consider. 
Some  of  the  present-day  interest  in  Franciscanism — 
my  own  included,  of  course — is  to  a  large  measure 
dilettante.  I  wonder  if  it  is  altogether  sincere. 
We  skim  the  surface  of  the  history  of  the  movement, 
and  think  what  delightful,  unworldly  persons  the 
brothers  and  sisters  were.  Do  we  altogether 
realise  what  some  of  them,  and  the  best  of  them, 
meant  ?  St.  Francis  was  a  simple  man.  But 
there  were  two  sides  to  him — the  practical  side 
and  the  ecstatic  ;  and  Franciscanism  consequently 
derives  from  two  streams — the  one  non-speculative, 
intent  only  on  infusing  into  daily  life  and  conduct 
the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity — the  other 
striving  to  burst  the  bonds  of  sense  and  to  draw 
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nearer  and  nearer  to  the  source  of  things  by 
contemplation,  rhapsody,  ecstasy.  In  reading  the 
history  of  St.  Francis's  troubled  life  and  the  lives 
of  his  persecuted  followers  in  the  next  and  suc- 
ceeding generations,  I  believe  it  is  fashionable  to 
take  the  side  of  St.  Francis  against  the  party  of 
Elias  ;  the  side  of  Leo  and  Giles  and  their  followers, 
the  zelanti,  against  the  mitigatl^  again  with  Elias  at 
their  head  ;  the  side  of  John  of  Parma  against 
those  who  deposed  him  ;  the  side  of  the  Spirituals, 
Ubertino  da  Casale,  Angelo  Clareno  and  the 
brothers  of  the  Marches,  against  the  dominant 
ecclesiastical  party — and  generally  through  the 
ages  (though  this  is  of  less  significance)  the  side 
of  the  Observants  against  that  of  the  Conventuals, 
the  brown  frock  against  the  black.  Monsieur 
Sabatier  has  set  the  example  of  this  for  our  age  ; 
and  I  believe  we  all  here,  or  the  majority  of  us, 
endorse  the  view. 

But  do  we  do  so  in  all  sincerity  ?  I  think  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  had  we  lived  in  the  thirteenth  or 
the  early  fourteenth  century,  and  been  Minorites, 
we  should,  most  of  us,  have  been  with  Elias  trans- 
forming Francis's  first  Rule  beyond  recognition  ; 
we  should  have  regarded  the  zelanti  not  only  as 
uncomfortable,  but  as  really  pernicious  persons  ; 
and  as  for  the  Spirituals,  we  should  have  looked 
on  them  as  actually  dangerous  members  of  society, 
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to  be  suppressed  by  any  means.  Why  should  we 
not  then  have  been,  as  most  of  us  are  to-day,  of  the 
party  of  law  and  order,  of  the  party  of  authority  ? 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  understand  what 
Franciscanism  meant  till  we  are  wakened  out  of 
our  rather  sentimental  interest  by  some  vigorous 
attack  on  it,  root  and  branch.  Then  we  may  find 
out  how  we  stand  to  it.  It  was  a  very  tremendous, 
very  far-reaching  movement.  Its  influence  on  the 
art  of  Europe  has  been  done  ample  justice  to — but 
its  liberating,  generating  influence  on  the  thought 
of  Europe  has  not  been  appreciated  in  any  proper 
degree.  One  cannot  dissociate  it  from  certain 
other  kindred  movements  and  tendencies  which, 
for  reasons  inherent  in  it,  Franciscanism  assimilated 
or  allied  itself  with.  So  soon  as  it  could  be  called 
a  form  of  thought,  it  became  saturated  with  heresy. 
Why  was  this  ?  And  what  kind  of  heresy  ? 

Now  we  who  think  that  the  most  faithful  sons 
of  Francis  were  those  who  opposed  Elias  and  the 
ecclesiastical  party,  know  that  they  were  the  con- 
templatives  and  the  friends  and  disciples  of  the 
contemplatives.  Most  of  the  intimates  of  St. 
Francis  were  mystics.  I  do  not  say  that  all  the 
mystics  got  into  trouble  with  the  Church.  There 
is  one  notable  example  of  a  great  mystic  who  was 
a  very  shrewd  man.  He  saw  how  things  were 
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tending,  and  with  great  determination  and  some 
tact,  he  put  out  his  strong,  suave  hand  and  pushed 
the  zelanti  underground,  so  far  as  he  could.  I 
mean  St.  Bonaventura.  But  few  were  as  prudent. 
He  was  a  contemplative  himself.  Only,  when  he 
came  down  to  earth  again,  he  was  very  careful 
where  he  landed.  He  always  landed  well  inside 
Holy  Church.  The  others  very  often  did  not. 

Ecstasy  is  a  fine  thing  to  look  at  in  a 
picture.  But  do  we  like  it  in  reality  quite  as 
much  ?  The  general  result  of  ecstasy  is  always — 
give  it  time — the  abolition  of  the  priest — priest, 
presbyter,  minister,  whatever  you  like  to  call  him. 
It  is  not  so  in  the  individual  life  of  each  ecstatic. 
But  that  is  the  result  in  the  end  to  any  body  of 
men  that  encourage  ecstasy.  If  the  lonely  soul 
can  win  to  the  gates  of  Heaven,  or  beyond,  by 
itself,  and  remain  there  face  to  face  with  the 
Eternal,  what  is  the  use  of  the  priest  ?  That 
question  is  always  asked  in  time.  And  though 
church  surroundings  and  rites  were  often  effica- 
cious as  a  means  to  contemplation,  the  great  con- 
templatives  were  as  often  rapt  in  the  fields  and 
woods  and  the  crowded  streets.  Douceline  was 
sent  away  to  God  by  the  scent  and  sight  of  a 
flower.  It  was  Beauty,  the  ally  of  the  Eternal,  the 
beauty  of  a  church  rite,  the  beauty  of  the  outer 
world,  that  made  the  ladder  to  the  skies.  Where 
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then  comes  in  the  use  of  a  church  made  with 
hands  ?  That  question  will  always  be  asked  in 
time.  Now  nearly  all  the  Spiritual  Franciscans, 
and  certainly  all  the  Fraticelli,  were  impregnated 
with  the  Joachimite  heresy.  Of  course  the 
Joachimite  heresy  is  very  much  older  than  Fran- 
ciscanism  ;  it  is  older  than  the  Abbot  of  Floris, 
who  adapted  it  and  formulated  it  in  the  shape  best 
known  to  us.  Roughly  speaking,  it  meant  that 
the  reign  of  the  Father — that  is,  the  Law,  is 
past ;  that  the  reign  of  the  Son,  that  is  Redemp- 
tion through  Christ  (co-extensive  with  the  power 
of  the  Church)  is  quickly  passing,  if  not  past ;  and 
that  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost — otherwise  per- 
fect liberty  through  love — is  at  hand. 

A  state  of  things  where  love  is  the  sole  law 
sounds  very  agreeable.  Yet  what  in  reality  did  it 
mean  in  the  conception  of  many  of  the  Spirituals, 
and  nearly  all  the  Fraticelli ;  and  what  must  it 
mean  but,  for  good  or  bad,  a  state  of  exuberant 
anarchy  ? 

With  this  was  very  frequently  coupled  a 
pantheistic  conception  of  the  Universe,  which 
identifying  God  with  all  things,  and  man  with  God, 
conceived  of  Evil  not  as  Evil,  but  merely  as  a 
manifestation  of  Energy,  that  took  no  account  of 
sin,  said  that  union  with  the  divine  was  all  that 
mattered,  and  that  works  did  not  hurt  the  soul. 
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Translate  that  into  a  code  for  society — some  of 
them  were  consistent  and  did  so — and  say  if  you 
like  it.  Would  you  know  how  very  gravely  even 
a  tolerant  modern  looks  on  this  school  of  thought,  I 
would  bid  you  read  the  chapter  in  Walter  Pater's 
Gaston  de  Latour  on  "The  Lower  Pantheism." 
(It  is  a  study  of  these  doctrines  as  they  influenced 
Giordano  Bruno.)  "  Well,  the  wicked  will  turn  it 
to  wickedness,  and  the  righteous  to  righteousness. 
Even  so,  Amen."  So  said  William  Blake,  who  is 
the  best  modern  representative  I  can  name  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fraticelli  and  kindred  heretical 
sects,  all  of  them  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  St. 
Francis.  And  if  Blake's  spiritual  philosophy  can 
be  squared  with  any  conceivable  kind  of  orthodoxy 
or  church  system,  it  is  by  a  mental  gymnastic  of 
which  I  am  wholly  incapable. 

The  Spiritual  Franciscans  had  as  descendants 
and  imitators  the  later  Albigenses,  the  Beghards, 
Beguines,  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit,  Brothers  of 
the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  Turlupins,  Anabaptists,  and 
so  on,  and  so  on — all  persons  with  a  very  bad  name. 
Did  these  heresies  exist  to-day,  they  would  be 
accounted  very  much  worse  than  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries — for,  outside  physical 
science,  we  are  infinitely  less  bold  in  speculation. 
And  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  not  we — culti- 
vated persons  sitting  in  this  hospitable  lecture-room 
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at  Toynbee  Hall,  or  on  Sundays  in  decorous  pews 
in  church  and  chapel — that  in  any  way  represent, 
or  by  our  lives  in  any  way  approve,  what  Giles  and 
Jacopone,  and  especially  those  of  the  third  genera- 
tion were,  and  meant  to  be.  Their  representatives, 
their  approvers,  must  rather  be  some  outcasts  of 
all  the  churches,  some  mad  enthusiasts,  whose 
conduct  and  way  of  life  we  should  certainly  con- 
demn as  anti-social,  and  doubtless  call  "  bad  form." 
If  you  would  picture  to  yourselves  Jacopone's  view 
of  the  religious  life — and  remember  M.  Sabatier 
has  called  Jacopone  the  really  faithful  follower  of 
St.  Francis — if  you  would  picture  it  as  it  might  be 
lived  in  the  present  day,  I  would  ask  you  to  read 
that  very  modern  play,  written  after  an  Ibsenitish 
model — Mr.  Yeats's  Where  there  is  Nothing.  When 
you  have  read  it — do  you  like  it  ? 

But  besides  breeding  heresy  in  theological 
matters,  contemplation  opened  the  gate  to  free- 
thought  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  word. 
This  not  from  reaction,  but  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, in  certain  intellectual  temperaments,  of  the 
independence  of  the  priest,  which  was  the  result  of 
the  contemplative  life.  What  Franciscanism  did 
as  a  liberator  of  thought,  as  a  solvent,  has  not 
been  yet  duly  appreciated.  St.  Francis  assuredly 
had  no  intention  of  pulling  down  the  old  world  of 
thought  and  belief  and  authority.  But  the  breath 
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of  freedom  inherent  in  his  spirit  and  in  the  primi- 
tive Christianity  which  he  taught,  was  so  strong, 
that  it  burst  the  old  walls  and  let  in  great  winds  to 
swirl  about,  and  cleanse,  and  to  complete  the 
ravage. 

Of  course  the  world  aided  the  Church  to 
persecute  the  most  spiritual  of  the  sons  of  Francis 
— for  an  excellent  reason.  A  high  spiritual  ideal 
shared  by  any  large  body  of  men,  in  any  epoch  of 
the  world,  only  let  it  be  fervid  enough,  has  in- 
variably, quite  invariably,  been  the  precursor  of 
political  and  social  revolution,  peaceful  or  violent. 
It  is  the  outcast  religious  idealists  that  have  ever 
been  the  pioneers  and  the  soldiers  of  freedom, 
because,  poor,  they  have  nothing  to  lose  ;  and, 
despising  riches,  they  cannot  be  tempted.  That  is 
why  to  the  upholders  of  the  status  quo,  to  all  of  us 
belonging  to  the  comfortable  classes,  the  religious 
enthusiast  is  always  the  enemy.  It  is  only  the 
materialist  mob  to  whom  we  can  throw  panem  et 
circenceSy  who  keep  us  in  our  comfortable  places. 

Well,  here  we  have  these  two,  brother  and 
sister.  The  one,  Douceline,  is  ecstatic  but  un- 
speculative ;  she  remains  faithful  to  the  Church, 
yet  her  ecstasies  breed  a  temper  in  others  dangerous 
to  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  perhaps  to  all  formu- 
lated faith.  Had  Master  Eckhart  known  her,  she 
would  have  been  to  him  another  of  the  beguines 
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whose  manifestations  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
led  him  to  those  free-thinking  speculations,  which 
are  far  more  astounding  and  shocking  to  many 
modern  minds  than  they  were  to  the  men  of  his 
own  day. 

The  other,  Hugh,  is  no  ecstatic,  but  he  is  a 
pupil  of  the  ecstatics.  He  is  a  restless  intellectual, 
who  dreamt  of  an  Order  loftier,  more  ascetic,  more 
spiritual  than  the  Minorite  Order.  He  may  stand 
for  the  type  of  the  ascetic  Franciscans  whom  Elias 
— common-sensible  man — feared  ;  of  the  Spirituals 
whom  Bonaventura  feared  ;  of  the  Fraticelli — 
though  he  antedated  them — whom  the  whole  force 
of  the  Church  was  exerted  to  suppress.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  Franciscan  Spirituals — in  their 
exalted  moods — took  no  account  of  our  civilisation, 
our  forms  of  government,  forms  of  faith.  They 
would  have  shattered  all  our  ordered  world  if 
thereby  there  would  have  come  through  a  few 
more  glimpses  of  the  Eternal.  Great  spirits  these, 
but  hardly  to  be  regarded  with  equanimity,  not  to 
be  sentimentalised  over. 

Let  us  re-read  our  Franciscan  history,  and  then 
say  whether  or  not  we  wish  that  they  had 
triumphed. 
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